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P.S. — I regret that I misrepresented Mrs. Bosanquet's point of 
view in her article on the "Socialistic Propaganda." It was cer- 
tainly directed to what I may call the " previous" side of the Prop- 
aganda, and that it has a " previous" side cannot be disputed. But 
the errors to which Mrs. Bosanquet drew attention were at any 
rate made bona fide, and it would be interesting to have a criticism 
from the same competent hand of Mr. Mallock's equally previous 
" Classes and Masses" or the Individualist Propaganda. 

S. B. 



"the moral aspects of socialism." 

In dealing with Mr. Ball's article on the above subject, Mr. 
Bosanquet makes an attack on the "leaders and spokesmen" of 
the Socialist movement, charging them with want of vision of 
the "possible good for industrial life," and of utter recklessness 
as to the effect of Socialism upon the masses of our large towns. 
I do not claim to be one of the leaders of the movement thus 
indirectly assailed, but several years of active propaganda in its 
behalf warrant me in writing as one of its spokesmen. As such I 
should like to know the warranty Mr. Bosanquet possesses for dis- 
missing Mr. Ball's opinions as "academic," and at variance with 
the general tenor of Socialist teachings. It may be that a study- 
table is the best ground on which to gain knowledge of a demo- 
cratic movement, and that the conclusions drawn thereon are more 
trustworthy than those of actual experience. I am well aware of 
the danger of those in public life failing to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of movements which they aid or inspire. It is possible 
not to see wood for trees ; and by analogy it may be that the real 
meaning and the ultimate effect of the Socialist movement may be 
unknown to us who are spending our time and energy in its behalf, 
and yet that they may be perfectly obvious to those who, like Mr. 
Bosanquet, sit in a calmer atmosphere and judge its ideals and ten- 
dencies by the cold, clear light of reason. But that " its leaders 
and spokesmen, as a whole, have not yet acquired . . . any real, 
effective care — the care born of knowledge and sympathy — 
whether or not the classes whom the movement affects are elevated 
or brutalized by its impact," is a charge which cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. I have an intimate knowledge both of the 
leaders and speakers referred to which warrants me in denying in 
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toto the truth of Mr. Bosanquet's words. Notwithstanding his claim 
to superior knowledge, it is obvious that he is unacquainted with 
the individuals he has thus purposely maligned. Men and women 
do not devote their lives for objects of which they have no knowl- 
edge, and for people with whom they feel no sympathy. It is not 
at all improbable that they could not severally couch their ideals 
in the language of Mr. Ball, but that does not necessarily involve 
any breach between them. A statement of the meaning and pur- 
port of Christianity from the pens of Bishop Westcott and General 
Booth would differ both in terminology and conception. The one 
would be philosophic in idea and teleologic in scope ; the other 
would be simple, mediate, and practical. But, upon the vital 
questions of the incarnation and the atonement, their differences 
would be such only as naturally arise out of their distinguishing 
capacities and methods. They are both Christians. Similarly in 
the Socialist movement, Mr. Ball may speak the language of the 
"academic wing," but the main principles he expounds are com- 
mon to the most illiterate Dick, Tom, or Harry that mounts the 
rostrum in Hyde Park or on Bethnal Green. Differences of detail 
there may be, and almost certainly must be, in a scheme which 
embraces the whole of life, but these do not rend asunder the chain 
of theory which binds them both in the identity of a similar 
though diversified whole. 

With the leading ideas of Mr. Ball's article I have much in 
common. His view that Socialism is the form of industrial organ- 
ization which will mark the triumph of certain ideas in a process 
of natural selection has already been stated by Marx, though with 
too dramatic a finale, in his chapter on " The Historical Tendency 
of Capitalist Accumulation." That it is concerned with a qualita- 
tive progress, and will result in the projection of the element of 
competition upon a higher plane, are also ideas familiar to the rank 
and file of the Socialist movement, and one can only regret the 
general ignorance of its significance which renders it necessary for 
Mr. Ball to emphasize that " Socialism implies both a superior 
moral idea and a superior method of business, and neither could 
work without the other." I am well aware of the fact that the 
Socialists are in some degree themselves to blame for this necessity. 
By an inversion of the teachings of his one-time master, Hegel,. 
Marx makes it to appear that the material determines the moral.. 
Robert Owen held that man was a creature of circumstance, and. 
this theory has lately been stated with great vigor by the author of 
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" Merrie England." Between these writers and the extremists of 
the opposite camp there is a seemingly impassable gulf. They each 
insist upon their half-truth with so great an exclusion that it be- 
comes a lie. The controversy is interesting as showing the ever 
green vitality of the unsolved problems of the past. It is the old 
question of "fate and free-will" dressed in the garb of latter-day 
theories ; we have merely changed the form and length of letters 
without affecting the issues involved. In his treatment of this 
knotty problem, Mr. Ball is too ingenious to be simple, though his 
conclusions are in the main correct ; and Mr. Bosanquet, while 
laying stress upon the importance of character, seems to want us to 
believe that he by no means endorses the views held by the fanatics 
on his own side. I am of opinion that, had it been stated by 
Socialists that " man is conditioned though not determined by his 
environment," there would not have arisen the assumption that 
they exalt machinery at the expense of character, and undervalue, 
if not entirely ignore, the question of moral reform. 

Mr. Ball's theory of property and of rewards under Socialism, 
and the antagonism he suggests between it and Communism, seem 
to me in the former case unnecessarily mechanical, and in the latter 
scarcely correct. Even Communism does not deny the right to 
or the possession of private property. The formula, "from each 
according to his powers, to each according to his needs," in no 
way excludes the idea of the private ownership of personal effects. 
Communism and Socialism are but two aspects of the same social 
arrangement of property. The only difference between them is 
that one involves a wage system, while the other does not. The 
wage method of apportioning social rewards is a clumsy contrivance 
at best, and one which is rarely consistent with justice. It is only 
natural to expect that it will pass away with the advent of a more 
organic social life. 

With regard to the family and the home, one ought to tread but 
charily. We cannot actually know the form which society will 
either mediately or finally assume in these important particulars. 
The family arrangement has passed through so many changes 
already that the student of sociology is warranted in considering 
it to be as fluctuant as society itself. One would have imagined 
that the several conditions represented by the words matriarchal, 
patriarchal, the gens, tribe, etc., would have preserved Mr. Bosan- 
quet from the rash utterance that, "Unless the primary responsi- 
bility for maintenance falls on the head of the family, and in some 
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way depends on his services, as it now does (the italics are mine), 
selection is annihilated." An " experience" a little more practical 
and less "profound" would have taught Mr. Bosanquet that the 
bread-winners of the home in many of the Lancashire cotton dis- 
tricts are the wife and daughters — not the virtual head of the 
family. Under capitalist production the family arrangement 
shows unmistakable signs of breaking up, and Mr. Ball, as well as 
Mr. Bosanquet, are at least premature, if not wrong, in assuming 
its permanence. Whether Socialism or Communism will restore it 
upon a less material basis is one of those questions which belong to 
the future. The settlement of twentieth-century details lies, in my 
judgment, as far beyond the line of our duty as it does beyond our 
power. All that we can be reasonably expected to do is to gauge 
the trend of events and endeavor to bring society to a self-con- 
scious realization of that form of organic relation for which, in 
our judgment, it is evidently preparing itself. We can do this best 
by affirming the leading ideas underlying the change, leaving their 
development and detailed application to the future as it becomes 
prepared for them. Posterity pays no regard whatever to the repu- 
tation of prophets. We reveal a greater wisdom as well as restraint 
in giving no response to those who demand cut-and-dried schemes 
of the new social state. 

The temptations to do this are, I admit, very great, especially 
with an antagonist like Mr. Bosanquet, who seizes upon the pallia- 
tive reforms advocated by Socialists and argues from them as 
though they were essential preparatives of a Socialist common- 
wealth. Whether "free maintenance" will form a part of the 
economy of applied Socialism is a question which I neither feel 
called upon nor able to decide. But it is obvious that no humanist 
(using the word in its most catholic sense) can look with equa- 
nimity upon the fact that thousands of children go to school daily 
without food, and it is as an expression of Humanism rather than of 
scientific Socialism that the Socialists, among others, are speaking in 
their behalf. I should make the same demand were I not a Social- 
ist. The same may be said of old-age pensions, relief works, etc. 
They are not logical deductions from Socialism so much as the 
expression of the spirit of opportunism in its best sense in social 
politics. This is well understood by their advocates, and I am 
convinced that only the necessities of polemical debate cause 
Mr. Bosanquet to think and say otherwise. As Socialists, we are 
often driven by the miseries of the present system, and their 
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obvious need for immediate treatment, into the advocacy of re- 
forms which, when adopted, would retard rather than aid the 
triumph of our own cause. So long as we do this deliberately and 
explicitly, and in those spheres only which involve no clashing 
with the vital principles of our own theory, no one can charge us 
with either ignorance or infidelity to our ultimate ideals. It is just 
this point of difference which Mr. Bosanquet either fails to perceive 
or is unwilling to acknowledge. 

F. Brocklehurst. 
northenden, cheshire. 

"hegel's theory of punishment." 

In the July number of this Journal there appeared a valuable 
article by Mr. McTaggart on "Hegel's Theory of Punishment." 
With the general drift of this article I find myself in complete 
agreement ; but it seems to me that there is one important point 
which Mr. McTaggart has omitted to deal with, and to which it 
may be worth while to call attention. 

There is an aspect of punishment indicated by the word "pen- 
ance," and it is this aspect which I think must have been upper- 
most in Hegel's mind when he wrote the words quoted by Mr. Mc- 
Taggart. To explain my meaning, I must take the case of punish- 
ment inflicted for conscious sin. According to Hegel, as I hold 
and as I understand Mr. McTaggart to hold, such wrong-doing 
always implies that the sinner has, for the sake of transitory pleasure, 
acted in defiance of his deepest self, weakly yielded up his true 
good at the solicitation of some passion or impulse. Lack of 
moral strength to suffer the effort of resistance is the cause of the 
fall. Now the needed strength may often be best acquired, and the 
fault thus retrieved, by the endurance of pain. It is this pain 
which it is the privilege of punishment to give. And if the crimi- 
nal realizes his real position he will long for his punishment, in 
order that he may gain the strength, and be sure that he has the 
temptation under his feet at last ; and in this case the punishment 
will have its perfect work and become penance. 

The suggestion I would make to Mr. McTaggart is briefly this. 
He holds that Hegel places the value of punishment in the vivid- 
ness with which it brings the fact of his wrong-doing being wrong 
before the offender. I would add to this that the discipline in- 
volved in the pain of punishment toughens the moral fibre. This 



